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(To be read to the pupils.) 

A lot of little snowflakes, 

Were sleeping in the sky. 
With clouds tucked fast about them, 

A starry light close by; 
The wind blew out their candle. 

Threw off their blankets warm, 
And down they quickly tumbled. 

In terrible alarm. 

It did not hurt them surely. 

But made the earth so white 
That all the little children 

Laughed out in pure delight. 
The little angel feathers 

Will make the earth so warm, 
The flowers will be cosy 

And shielded too from harm. 

— CHAS. E. BOYD. 
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rainy 



Word Building. 




white black 


hill 


Whitey Blacky 


hilly 




pig 

old 



mud dear brick 

kind Browny every 

A mamma pig had three little pigs. 

Blacky was a good little pig. She 
did as her mamma told her. 

Browny was not a good pig at all. 
He got into the mud up to his eyes 
every day. 

Whitey ate, and ate, and ate, and 
then cried for more. 
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One day the old mamma pig said, 
" Browny dear, what kind of a house 
would you like to have ? " 

" Oh, I should like a mud house, 
dear Mamma," said Browny. 

" And what kind of a house would 
you like, Whitey ? " asked the mamma. 

" I should like 
a big, big cabbage 
house, Mamma," 
said Whitey. 
"Blacky, what 
kind of a house shall I make for you?" 
said the mamma pig. 

"Oh, a brick house," said Blacky. 
And so the kind mamma pig made 
three houses for the three little pigs. 
Then she went away. 





bag knocked next very 

who carried door can't 

The very next day, 
the old fox knocked 
at the door of the 
mud house. 

"Who is there?" 
asked Browny. 

" A good friend of "^^^^srtr^^i^::^^ 
your mamma's," said the fox. 

" Oh, no you are not," said Browny. 
" You can't come in." 

Then the old fox knocked a hole in 
the mud house. He put Browny into a 
bag and carried him away to the woods. 

On another day the fox knocked 
at the cabbage house door. Whitey 
was eating the cabbage that his 



house was made of. " Who is there ? " 
said he. 

" I am a friend of your mamma's," 
said the fox. 

"]^o you are not," 
said Whitey. "You can't 
come in." 
\/ fp- Then the fox made a 
big hole in the cabbage 
house, and carried little 
Whitey away in his big bag. 

The next night the fox knocked 
at the door of the brick house. 
" Who is there % " asked Blacky. 
" I am a friend of your mamma's," 
said the fox. 

" Oh no," said Blacky, " you are not 
a friend. You can't come in." 
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Then the fox 
tried and tried, 
but he could not 
get into Blacky's 
brick house. 

As he went away he said, "I will 
come back again, and I will get into 
that brick house somehow." 




chimney water roll 
killed kettle down 



fire 



run 



The next day Blacky went to town 
to get a new kettle. 

As she came back, she saw the fox 
walking in the woods. She was afraid. 
She did not know what to do. She 
could run, but so could the fox. 

" Oh, what shall I do ? " she cried. 
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Then she got into the kettle and 
it began to roll. Down the hill it 
went, and soon it was going very fast. 

The fox could not 
see a pig anywhere. 
All that he could 
see was a big black 
kettle going down 
the hill. 

Blacky's house 
was at the bottom 




l.;^^^^^*,^ 







of that hill. When the 
kettle came to the door 
of the brick house, Blacky got out. 
She ran into the house just as fast 
as she could go, and put the kettle 
over the fire. Then she put some 
water into the kettle. 
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When the fox tried the door he 
could not get in. Then he went down 
the chimney. He did not see the 
kettle of hot water. So he fell into 
it and was killed. 
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Then Blacky went to find Browny 
and Whitey. The fox had carried 
them to his hole in the woods. They 
all went to live at Blacky' s house 
until their mamma came back. 
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(To be read to the pupils.) 
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To market, 
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To market, 


nl^K'^^H. 
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To buy a 


i fat pig ; 
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»» Home 


again. 
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Home 


( again, 
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Jiggety jig. 




Word Building. 




soft 


fi-iend 


sad 


bright 


softly 


friendly 


sadly 


brightly 


mouse 


mice 


neck 


bell 


almost 


about 


hear 


well 
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In an old, old house there lived 
many mice. Night and day they came 
out of their little holes and ate up 
all the good things they could lind. 

One night one of the papa mice said, 
"0 my dear little mice, I am afraid 
your happy days are over. To-day 
a cat came to this house to live." 

"A cat ! A cat ! " cried all the little 
mice. And the mamma mice shook 
their gray heads and sighed sadly. 
Then they told the little mice all 
about cats. 
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They said, " Cats have big green eyes 
with black holes in them. They can see 
almost as well by night as by day. 
So do not leave your holes at night, 
little ones." 




"But how shall we get anything 
to eat?" cried the little mice. 

" Just so," said the papa mice. " We 
are afraid we shall get hungry. That 
cat walks about on her toes so that 
we can not hear her when she comes." 

Then an old, gray papa mouse said, 
"Hear me, mice! We will put a bell 
on the cat's neck. Then we can hear her 
when she comes and we can run away." 
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" Oh, good ! good ! good ! " cried all 
the hungry little mice. " We shall 
have happy days again when the old 
cat has a bell on her neck." 

" Who will put this bell on the cat ? " 
asked a gray old mamma mouse. 

" Not I ! IS'ot I ! ]^ot I ! " cried all 
the other mice. 

And to this day the cat walks about 
on her toes, for not one of the mice, 
big or little, would put the bell on 
her neck. 
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late 
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Finding Sounds. 

a 
ape ace 

cape lace 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

Puss and Kitty softly stole 
After Mrs. Mouse; 

But she ran into her hole 
Underneath the house. 



Puss and Kitty thought they'd try 

Hunting Mr. Swallow ; 
They forgot that he could fly ^} 

Where they couldn't follow. 

Puss and Kitty found a tray 

Filled with dainties nice. 
Do you think it got away 

like the birds and mice? 

-ADAPTED. 



age 
page 
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Sunday money sell met 

church moon ever bad 

A little old man went ^ 
to the woods every day ) 
for twigs and branches \ 
of trees. He carried them 
to town on his back 
to sell them. He was a .^ ^ ^ 
bad man. He did not like anything 
but money. So he worked on Sundays 
as well as on other days. 

One Sunday as he carried the twigs 
to town on his back, he met another 
man who was dressed in his Sunday 
coat, for he was going to church. 

This man said to the little old man, 
"Do you not know that this is Sunday ? 
Men do not work on Sunday." 
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" Sunday or not, it is all one to me," 
said the little old man. 

" Then you shall hold twigs on 
your back forever," said the man in 
the Sunday coat. " And as you have 
worked on Sunday, you shall not again 
have a Sunday. All of your days 
shall be Moondays, and you shall live 
in the moon forever." 

And to this very day you can see 
the little old man in the moon holding 
the twiirs on his back. 
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ice snow 

sky stove 

side not! line 

even wind 

"I like this cold," said the snow 
man. " I like the wind too. But what 
is that big red thing in the sky?" 

It was the sun going to bed 
that the snow man saw. By and by 
the moon came up. 

"There it comes again from the 
other side," said the snow man, 
"but it is not so bright as it was." 
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Then he went on, " I wish I could 
run on the ice. I saw some boys 
run, but I don't know how they 
did it. I can't even walk." 
"The sun will make 
you run," said the old 
house dog. 

"Is that thing in 
the sky the sun ? " asked 
the snow man. 
"You know nothing at all," said 
the house dog. " You were just made 
to-day. JN'o, it is the moon that you 
see in the sky now. The red thing 
was the sun. It will come again, and 
make you run down hill." 

" And where did you come from ? " 
said the snow man to the dog. 
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"I came from the house," said 
the dog. " I sit beside the stove there." 

"And what is the stove?" said 
the snow man. "Is it like me?" 

" IN'o," said the dog, " it is not like 
you. It is very black. It eats wood, 
and red fire comes out of its mouth. 

"I should like to see it," said the 
snow man. 

In the morning the bright sun 
came out. 

" I wish I could run away," said the 
snow man. " That sun is very hot. I 
am afraid it will make me cry." 

Yery soon the water began to run 
from the snow man's eyes. By night 
there was nothing at all on the spot 
where the snow man had been. 
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uso 


frooze 


must 


peeped 


room 


pitcher 


push 


mischief 
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" I do not like the sun very well, 
said Jack Frost one winter day. " Ho 
and I are not very friendly. I like 
to walk about at night when he is 
asleep in his bed." 

That very night who should go 
down town but Jack Frost. He 
peeped in at the windows of a house 
and saw a bright fire. 
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" It is too hot to work here," said he. 
" That lire would soon kill me." 

So he peeped in at other windows. 
By and by he came to a room that 
had no fire. 

" 0, 1 can use this window for some- 
thing very beautiful," said he. And 
he began to work. 

Then he went softly up to a pitcher. 
As soon as he peeped into it, the water 
in the pitcher cried 
out, " Oh, do go away ! 
You are very cold." 

Finding Sounds. 

1 

ice side white 

mice ride bite 

nice slide kite 
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But Jack Frost did not wish to go 
away. By and by the water cried, 
" If you do not go, I shall freeze." 

"That is what I wish you to do," 
said Jack Frost. " So I shall hold you 
fast in my arms." 

Then the water began to freeze. 
At this the pitcher cried, 
"Water, if you push any 
harder I shall burst." 

" I can't help it," said the 

water, "I am freezing and 

must have more room." 

So it went on freezing and pushing 

and pushing. By and by it was ice. 

The pitcher gave a cry and burst. 

Then Jack Frost went softly out 
to get into more mischief 
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In the morning May saw the beau- 
tiful things that Jack Frost had made 
on the window, but May's mamma 
did not like so well what had been 
done to the pitcher. 








Finding Sounds. 

















nose 


hole 


more 


stove 


home 


rose 


pole 


tore 


wove 


dome 



2(3 



take 
road 



home 
poor 



threw 
vexed 



beans 
mother 




Jack and his mother lived in an 
old house. They were very, very poor. 
All that they had in the world was 
an old red cow. 

One day Jack's mother said, "Jack, 
we must sell the old cow. Take her 
to town and get what you can for her." 
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As Jack was taking the old cow 
to town, he met a man in the road. 

"My boy, what are you going to do 
with that cow ? " said the man. 

" I am going to sell her," said Jack. 

" I will give you three big beans 
for your cow," said the man. 

" You may have her," said Jack. 

Then Jack went home to his mother, 
and said, "See the big beans that 
I got for the cow ! " Jack's mother 
was vexed. She said, . 
" Jack ! What have (^ 
you done ? The 'it ' 
cow was all we ' ^ 
had. The beans 
are not good i i^ 
for anything." M^^U^ 
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Then she threw all the beans out 
of the window, and put Jack to bed. 

Poor little Jack cried and cried 
until he fell asleep. 

Finding Sonnds. 
XL 

use fuse tune June 



land great giant don't grown 
hide oven stalk please woman 

When Jack waked up he did not 
know where he was. The sun was up 
but he could not see out. 

One of the big beans had come up 
in the night. It had grown so that 
its leaves were over Jack's window. 
He could not see the top of the 
stalk. It was up in the very sky. 
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" I should like to know where the 
top of that stalk is," said Jack. 

So he went out of the window 
and up the bean stalk. When 
he came to the top he saw ML 
that he was in sky land. 

A road ran from the top of 
the bean stalk. He walked 
on this road until he came 
to a great big house. 

A great big woman was at the door: 
Jack said to her, " I am very hungry. 
Will you please give me something 
to eat?" 

The woman said, " Don't you know 
that this is a giant's house? If the 
giant should see you he would kill 
and eat you. Do go away." 



Mi^' 



; 
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" I can't go 

until I get 

^ something 

""jto eat. I am 

"3 so hungry," 

r^ said Jack, 

Til en the woman gave him 

\-is s ^*^"^*^ bread and milk. As he 
"'^^^ was eating, the giant came home. 

" Hide ! hide ! " cried the woman. 
"The giant will kill you!" 

So Jack got into the oven. 



cut-cut-ca-dah-cut 
laid dinner 

gold smell 

When the giant came in he walked 
to the oven. 



lay 
hen 



safe 
time 
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"What is this I smell?" said he. 

" Oh, do come and eat your dinner," 
said the woman. So the giant sat 
down and ate his dinner. Then he 
said, "Get me the hen." 

The woman went out and came back 
with a white hen in her arms. She put 
it down. The giant said, "Lay!" 




lAJ 
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So the hen laid a gold egg. Then 
the giant again said, " Lay ! " and the 
hen laid another gold egg. Every time 
the giant said "Lay!" the hen laid 
a gold egg. 

By and by the giant fell asleep. 
" JN'ow you come out of the oven and 
run away," said the woman to Jack. 

Jack came out and saw the hen 
and the eggs. 
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He said, "I do wish I had a hen 
like that." 

" You may take her," said the woman. 
"The hen is yours if you wish her." 

Jack took the hen and as he was 
going out of the door, she cried, 
" Cut-cut-cut-cut-ca-dah-cut ! " 

This waked the giant. He cried to 
Jack to put down the hen. 

But Jack lan on as fast 

as he could until 

he came to the 

bean stalk. 
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Down the stalk he went and soon 
was safe at home. 

Jack took the hen to his mother. 
He put her on the ground and said, 
"Lay!" just as the giant had said it. 
And the hen laid a gold egg. Every 
time Jack said " Lay ! " the hen laid a 
gold egg. 

Then he and his mother had all 
they wished to eat and to wear. 



I 
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music sing box harp table 

Yery soon Jack went up the bean- 
stalk again. And he came again 
to the great big house. 

The great big woman was at the door. 

"Go back! go back!" cried the woman. 
"The giant kills and eats every boy 
that he can find." 

"But I am very, very hungry," said 
Jack. "Do give me something^ 
to eat." 

So the woman gave hii 
some bread and butter. 
And again the giant, 
came home. 

Jack had just| 
about time to get| 
into the bread-box. 
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The giant cried, "Where is he? 
I smell a boy. Where is he?" 

"Oh, come eat your dinner," said 
the woman. 

So the giant ate his dinner. 

When he had eaten he said, "Get 
me the harp." Then the woman put 
a very beautiful harp on the table. 
The giant said to it, " Sing ! " and 
beautiful music came from the harp. 

Finding Sounds. 

e 
be he me she we 



master heard far after hatchet 



By and by the giant fell asleep 
again. Then the woman told Jack 
to come out and run home. 
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Jack came out of the bread-box 
and saw the harp. He had heard 
the beautiful music. 

" I wish I had a harp like that," 
he said. 

"It is yours if you will take it," 
said the woman. 

Jack took the harp in his arms 
and ran. Just as he got to the door 
the harp cried out, "Master! Master!" 

Then the giant waked Tip. 

Jack ran as fast as lio 
could, and the giant ran 
after him. He cried oui 
to Jack but Jack ran "^^t:^- 
on. He was far down 
the bean-stalk when 
the giant got to the top. -v . j^_^ 
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AVhen Jack got to the bottom he 

Jcried, ^'Mother, get me the hatchet." 

His mother raa out with the hatchet 

ind Jack cut the stalk down. Then 

the giant could not get down to the 

ground. It is said that he lives 

in his house in the sky to this day. 

Jack and his mother went to live 

l^n a new red brick house. They got 

their old red cow 
back again. They 
had all they wished 
to eat and to wear, 
and a beautiful gold 
harp to make music 
for them. And they 
were very happy 
ever after. 



-FOLK TALK. 




elf ' y.> lilies 
once ^ L-small 
why fnftwned 

looked '#nToui;h 

One day in snnimer May lay on thei 
ground in the woods. All at once 
she saw a little elf-man. 

He had wings on his back 
just like the wings of a butterfly. 

"Good morning," said May, "who 
are you?" 

"I am an elf-man," said the elf 
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"Do you li\e here in the woods all 
the time ? " asked May. 

" Oh, no," said the elf, " I go to 
your garden sometimes. You will 
find me w;here the lilies and the 
morning-glories grow." 

"I will look for you the next 
time I am in the garden," said May. 

"Look for the Elf-Queen, too," 
said the elf-man. " She can give 
you anything you ask for." 

"Do you know where the Elf- 
Queen lives?" asked May. But the 
elf-man was not there. She looked 
all about, but could see nothing of him. 

" Now I can never find the Elf- 
Queen," she sighed. 

When May told Mamma about it, 
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Mamma said that May was asleep 
when she saw the elf-man. 



I met a little elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he did not grow. 

He frowned at me, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 

"I am as big for me," said he, 
"As you are big for you." 



—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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says 


gone 


running 


young 


donkey 


together 


living 


Bow-wow 


musicians 



A man had a donkey. The donkey 
had worked hard and had grown 
to be very old. 

One day his master said to him, 
" You are so old that you cannot 
work any more. I shall have to kill 
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you. I must have a young donkey, 
and I cannot feed two." 

The donkey sighed sadly when he 
heard this. He said, " I have worked 
hard, and I have been a good donkey. 
Now that I am old there is no room 
for me. This is a poor way to thank 
me. But my master shall not kill 
me. I will run away and go to town. 
I sing very well, and I will go and 
sing for a living." 

So the donkey went down the road 
to town. He had not gone far when 
he saw a dog running on the road. 

" My good Bow-wow, what mischief 
have you been at ? " said the donkey. 

" Oh," said the dog, " my master says 
I am too old for him. He is going 
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to get a young dog. lie says that he 
will kill me, so I am running away." 

" That is just what my master said 
of me," said the donkey. " I too am 
running away. I am going to town 
to sing for a living. Come with me. 
We will go together. You can sing 
too, and we will be musicians." 

So the donkey and his friend the 
dog went down the road together. 
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dish 
dishes 



Word Building. 

push church 

pushes churches 



box 
boxes 



us 
let 



Cock-a-doo-dle-doo 
crowed barked 
brayed meowed 



matter 
rooster 



They had not gone far when they 
saw a cat. She lay out in the road 
with her head on the ground. 

" What is the matter with you ? " 
brayed the donkey. 

"Oh," meowed the cat, "Master said 
that I was too old to work. He said 
he was going to get a young cat, 
and he could not feed two, so he 
must kill me. I just ran away." 
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"Our masters said we were too 
old," brayed the donkey, " and we are 
running away, too. You can sing. 
Come, let us all go to town together 
and be musicians." 

So the donkey and the dog and the 
cat went down the road together. 

They had not gone far when they 
saw an old rooster. 

" Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
What is the matter with you?" 

brayed the donkey. 

"I am going to run away," crowed 
the rooster. " Master said that I was 
too old to feed. He is going to have 
some friends to dinner to-day, and he 
told the boys to kill me. So I am 
going to run away." 
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" So are wo running away," brayed 
the donkey. 

" Our masters said that we were 
too old to work/' barked the dog. 

"And so we are all running away 
together," meowed the cat. 

" Come with us," brayed the donkey. 
"You can sing. Let us all go to 
town and sing for a living." 
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So the donkey and the dog and 
the cat and the rooster went down 
the road together. 

On their way they came to the 
woods. They could not go through 
the woods that night, and so they 
could not get to town. 

When they came to a big tree the 
cat went up into its branches. The 
rooster went up into the tree too. 
The dog and the donkey lay on the 
ground. 

Finding Sounds. 

e 
bee tree free flee see 



bit kicked light frighten 

top picked robbers scratched 
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From the tree top the rooster 
could see all that was going on. 

lie saw a light not far away in a 
window and he cried, "Friends, I see 
a light. Let us find out what it is." 

So they all went together to see 
what the light was. 

By and by they came to the house 
with the light in the window. But 
the window was so far up that they 
could not see in. 

The donkey brayed, "I will put 
two feet on the bottom of the win- 
dow. Then I can see in." So he did. 

" What do you see ? " barked the dog. 

"I see a table with good things 
to eat on it. And I see robbers 
eating them," brayed the donkey. 

4 
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"How I should 
like to eat tliom," 
meowed the cat. 
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"So should I, 
I crowed the old 
I rooster. 

" Let us frighten 
I the robbers awa}^," 
[barked the dog. 

The donkey had 
I two feet on the 
bottom of the win- 
dow. The dog got 
|on the donkey's 

back. The cat got on the dog's back. 

The rooster got on the cat's back. 

Then they all began to sing as hard 

as they could. 
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" Bray, bray ! Bow-wow ! Meow, 
meow ! Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " And 
the dog and the cat and the rooster 
went in through the window. 

The robbers were so frightened 
that they ran away. 

The musicians ate up the good 
things that were on the table. They 
all had a very good dinner. Then 
they lay down to sleep. 

Soon one of the robbers came back 
to see if they had gone. The dog 
heard him and waked the others. 

The donkey kicked him. The dog 
bit him. The cat scratched him, and 
the rooster picked him. 

The robber was so frightened that 
he ran away again. He did not 
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come back any more. Then the four 
musicians lived in the robbers' house 
and had a good time together. 







Word Building 


-GRIMM (ADAPTED). 

r 
>• 


bed 


side 


fire 


part 


long 


abed 


aside 


afire 


apart 


along 


sleep 


like 


head 


go 


wake 


asleep 


alike 


ahead 


ago 


awake 
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RIDDLE. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 



.l^■AA-V 



Two legs sits upon three legs, with 
one leg in his lap. In comes four 
legs, and runs away with one leg. 

Up jumps two legs, catches up 
three legs, throws it after four legs, 
and makes him bring one leg back. 
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WINTER AND SPRING, 

(To bo read (n the pupils,) 

Mother Earth i.^ sound asleep ; 
Who, oil! who will wake her? 
'^I will," said the mild 8<>iith wind, 
''1 will gently shake her,'^ 

Mother Earth m wide awake ; 
AVho will brill pj her flowers ? 
^'I will/' sfiid the benming sun, 
'^Helped by April show^ers," 

—REBECCA FOREftMAK. 
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Madam Sunshine 



nap 
called 
Eartli's 
Gentle Breezes 
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"Madam Sunshine is on her way 
l)ack from the south," said the Wind 
one spring day. 

" Yes, and I have heard that 
Spring Rain is to come with her," 
said Jack Frost. " Spring Rain and 
I are not very good friends. I am 
going away for the summer. So 
good by ! " And away he went. 

" Good by," said the Wind. 

Yery soon Madam Sunshine came 
and she called to the Wind, " Wind, 
Wind ! Please let your children 
the Gentle Breezes come to me. I 
wish them to take Spring Rain down 
to call on Mother Earth." 

Then Madam Sunshine went away 
for a little nap. 



Gentle Breezes took Spring Rain 
down to Mother Earth's door. Spring 
Rain knocked softly at the door. 

" Come in, Come in ! " called out 
Mother Earth. " I am very happy 
to see you, my good Spring Rain ! 
My dear children are all asleep in 
their beds. They have had a good 
winter's nap. But they will get up 
at once when they find that you 
have come." 

After a little time Gentle Breezes 
said that they must go back home. 
So Spring Rain told Mother Earth 
that she would come soon again. 
And away they all went just as 
Madam Sunshine was waking up 
from her nap. 
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THE SUNBEAMS. 

(To be read to the pupils.) ■ — 

'•Now, what shall I send to the Earth to-day?" 
Said the great, round, golden Sun. 
{ "Oh! let us go down there to work and play," 

^ Said the Sunbeams, every one. 

'[^ , V^ '^^ down to the Earth in a shining crowd, 



^ ;S^ 



Went the merry, busy crew ; 



jK 15 They painted with splendor each floating cloud 

I 'l And the sky while passing through. 



'h 



^v^^/ V? "Wake up, little children!" they cried in glee, 



\' ^. ' "And from Dreamland come away! 

^ We've brought you a present : wake up and see ! 
We have brought you a sunny day ! " 

— EMILIE POUU980N. 



f 
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Finding: 


Sounds. 




feed 


seek 


sweet 


peep 


seed 


meek 


sheet 


creep 


heed 


week 


feel 


seem 


weed 


cheek 


heel 


gi-een 



fl^frW 




long 
painted 



seen 
grass 



clouds 
flowers 



Madam Sunshine had been back 
from the south for some time. 
Spring Rain and Gentle Breezes had 
been hard at work. Mother Earth's 
children had waked up. 
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One day Madam Sunshine said, 
"Mother Earth was dressed in white 
for a long time, and then she was 
dressed in brown. She and her 
children should wear bright colors 
in the spring." 

"We are making some beautiful 
new spring dresses for them," said 
Gentle Breezes and Spring Rain, " but 
we have no colors." 

" I will help make the colors," 
said Light. 

So Light came, and soon he had 
painted the leaves and the grass 
bright green. He painted the flowers 
too. He made them red and blue 
and yellow and gave them many other 
beautiful colors. 
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He painted the sky a beautiful 
blue, and every night and morning 
he painted the clouds too. You have 
seen them, I know, when they were 
all red and gold. 



pretty 
prettier 



Heaven bridge bow 
across rivers these 



One day Light called to Rain to 
help him. So down came Rain. Then 
right across the sky Light painted a 
beautiful bow of many colors. 
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Some said that it was a bridge of 
colors. Others said that it was made 
of flowers from earth that were 
growing again in Heaven. 

You can sometimes see it when the 
sun shines after a rain. 



There are bridges on the rivers, 

As pretty as you please ; 
But the bow that bridges Heaven 

And overtops the trees, 
And makes a road from earth to sky, 

Is prettier far than these. 



—CHRISTINA RO&8BTTI. 
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kiss wash comb 

ugly cross sister 

Once two sisters lived in a little 
house. One sister was good and kind. 
The other was cross and ugly. 

The sister who was good and kind 
had to do all the work, for the cross 
sister was lazy. 

One day the good sister went out 
to the well for water. 

As she looked into the well, an 
ugly old woman put her head up out 
of the water. " Wash me, wash me," 
said the ugly head. "That I will," 
said the good sister. And she did. 

As she looked into the well again, 
another very ugly old woman put her 
head up out of the water. "Comb 
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me, coinb me" said 
the very ugly head. 
" That I wilV said tlie 
good sister. And so sho did. 

As slie looked into the well again, 
another very, very ugly old woman 
put her head up ont of the water. 
"Kiss me, kiss me," said the very, 
very ugly head. "Yes I will," said 
the good sister, and she kissed the 
old woman on the nose. 
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talked most fall roses women 

The three old women talked to- 
gether. Then the ugly old woman 
said, " You shall be the most beautiful 
girl in the world." 

And the very ugly old woman said, 
" When you comb your hair, gold shall 
fall from it." 

And the very, very ugly old woman 
said, " When you talk, roses shall fall 
from your mouth." 

From that day the good sister was 
the most beautiful girl in the world. 
Gold fell from her hair, and roses fell 
fi'om her mouth. 

This made the cross sister more 
cross and ugly than ever. " Go out 
of the house," said she. " Comb your 
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hair out in the woods," she cried. 
"Give your roses to the pigs!" 

And she made the good sister Uve 
out in the woods with the pigs. 




yourself wide throw heart 
prayed yard ashes bushes 
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When the good sister was gone the 
cross sister had to do all the work. 

One day she went to the well for 
water. As she looked into the well 
the ugly old woman put her head up 
out of the water. " Wash me, wash 
me," said the ugly head. "Wash 
yourself," said the cross sister. 

Then she tried to get some water. 
But there was mud in it, and she had 
to throw it out. 

As she looked into the well again, 
the very ugly old woman put her 
head up out of the water. "Comb 
me, comb me," said the very ugly 
head. " Comb yourself," said the 
cross sister. 

And she tried to get more water. 



But again there was mud in it, and 
she had to throw it out. 

As she looked into the well again 
the very, very ugly old woman put 
her head up out of the water. " Kiss 
me, kiss me," said the very, very ugly 
head. "Kiss your own ugly self," 
said the cross sister. 

Then she got the water, and the 
three old women talked together. 

Then the ugly old woman said, 
"You shall have a nose a yard long 
and a mouth a yard wide." 

And the very ugly old woman said, 
" Bushes shall grow on your head." 

And the very, very ugly old woman 
said, "When you talk, ashes shall fall 
from your mouth." 
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And from that day the cross sister 
had a nose a yard long, and a mouth 
a yard wide. Bushes began to grow 
on her head, and ashes fell from her 
mouth. 

The cross sister cried and cried. 
Then she said, "I will pray for a 
kind heart like my sister's." 

So she prayed for a kind heart. 
When her heart began to be kind, 
her nose and mouth were not so big. 
Her hair began to be soft again, and 
no more ashes fell from her mouth. 

Some day, it may be, she will be 
beautiful like her good sister. 

—FAIRY TALK (ADAPTED.) 

Finding Sounds. 

o 
go lo no so wo 



n 




■^ 



(To be read to the pupila.) 

i saw ii si lip a -sailing, 

A-sitiling on the sea ; 
And oh ! slie was all laden 

With pretty things for me. 
There was candy in the cabin, 

And apples in the hold ; 
The Bails were made of silk, 

And the masts were made of gold. 

The four and twenty saiU>rs, 

That stood between the decks. 
Were fonr and twenty white mice, 

With chains about their necks. 
The captain was a duck 

With a park upon bis back. 
And wlisn the ship began to move 

The captain gaid, ''Quack, quack!-' 
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off 

each 

voice 

much 

queer 

begin 

wondei" 

planted 

Weil! wlio did this?" 
Molly Gray looked as if she were 
going to cry. She had planted some 
beans in a box of earth. But here 
was every bean on top of the earth. 
Who could have done it? Was it 
the old cat? 

Molly was a very little girl. She 
did not know much about beans. 
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And beans, you know, have queer 
ways of their own. 

Molly tried to take a bean from the 
earth. But she could not pick it up. 
Then she saw that the beans were 
soft and green and that their coats 
were coming off. 

"I know I planted hard white 
beans," cried Molly. "Oh, what can 
be the matter?" 

And now there was so much water 
in her eyes that she could not see 
at all. 

" Don't cry," said a queer little voice. 

"Oh, my! \Yho is that?" said 
Molly, much frightened. 

"It was I," said the very queer 
little voice. " I am a bean. If you 



n 

would like to know about beans, look 
at us." 

Molly looked, as the bean told 
her to do. She saw that each bean 
had two parts. 

"How very queer!" said Molly. 
" I wonder who cut you in two." 

"No one," said a big green bean. 
"All beans burst in two when they 
begin to grow." 

"Are you growing now?" asked 
Molly. 

" Yes, we are," said the bean. 



Names of Sounds. 

a as in late i as in like 

e as in me o as in no 

u as in use 
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root pulled between last 

above peeped colored itself 

The next day Molly looked at the 
beans again. They were up above 
the ground now. Each bean was 
on top of a little green stalk. 

This time Molly pulled one up. 
Then she saw the little white root. 
" Oh, that is why I could not pick 

you up," said Molly 
"Yes," said the bean. 
"What queer things 
beans are," said Molly. 
" I""have leaves, too," 
said the bean. "They 
are not very big, but 
vou can see them if 
you look for them." 
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Molly looked and looked. At last 
she peeped between the two parts 
of the bean. There she saw two 
little green leaves. 

" Oh, how beautiful ! " cried Molly. 
" But how very little they are ! " 

"They will grow fast now," said 
the bean. 

" What makes them grow ? " asked 
Molly. 

" Oh, the little plant eats bean 
milk," said the old bean. 

"Where can it get bean milk?" 
asked Molly. 

"It is in the two green parts," 
said the old bean. "The plant will 
grow and soon it will feed itself 
through its leaves and roots. Then 
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it will get more leaves, and I shall 
fall off. 

" By and by little flowers will come 
out. Then the plant will have a 
party for the bees. 

" Very soon after this you will see 
down in the flower a little green 
seed cradle. Then the colored part 
of the flower will fall off', but the 
little seed ci'adle will go on growing 
and growing. 

"By and by you will find a long 
cradle, full of big beans." 

"I wish I could see all that," said 
Molly. 

" You can if you will use your two 
good eyes and look at these beans 
every day," said the bean. 
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*i«5rf 



iil 



i^W 


r Holly (lid use 


lior eyes every 


day, and she 


saw all that the 


bean had talked 


about. 



So can 3^ou, 
fj^ li^^ children, if you 

will plant some 
beans and use 
your two good 
eyes to look at them as they grow. 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 



(To be read to the pupils.) 



Oh ! the sunshine told the bluebird 
And the bluebird told the brook. 

That the dandelions were peeping 
From the woodland's sheltered nook; 

So the brook was blithe and happy, 
And it babbled all the way 

As it ran to tell the river 
Of the cominfj of the May. 




Then the river told the meadow. 

And the meiidow told the bee, 
That the tender buds were swelling 

On the old horse-chestnut tree ; 
And the bee shook off its torpor 

And it spread each gauzy ^ving 
As it flew to tell the flowers 

Of the coming of the spring, 

— S. Q. LAPIN8. 




Ikr^' 
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cup stem violet bent 

shy hurt under keep 

All winter long a little violet plant 
had been asleep just under the grass. 
Spring Rain called to her, and she 
waked up. Soon her leaves pushed 
through the earth. Then came a 
shy little flower on a light green stem. 

" Why, little violet ! you are blue 
all over," called the green leaves. 
"Are you cold?" 

"Oh no," said the violet. 

" Why don't you look up at the sun 
as we do ? " said the gi'een leaves. 
"He will not hurt you." 

" I am not afraid of the sun," said 
the violet. "I hold my head this 
way to keep the rain out. I must 
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keep my yellow flour dry, or my good 
friends the bees will not like it." 

"You have a very queer little cup," 
said the leaves. 

"It is full of honey," said the violet. 
" The honey, too, is for the bees." 

Soon the sun began to go down. 
"Well, well," said the violet, " the day is 
over and gone. Good night." And 
the little violet bent her head again 
and was soon ,, ^ fast asleep. 




I. 

,1r 







by 



cry 



Finding Sounds. 

try 



fly shy 
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\ \ 



Why do yoa sliher so, 

Violet svvee1;l| 

|ft is the in^do\v grass 
Jnder your feet. 
Wrapped in your coat of gre^ 

Violet, why \ 
Peep from your earth -door, 

So silent and shy ? 

ii 

Hear the rain whisper, 

''Dear Violet, cornel 
How can you keep 

In your nndergi^ound borne i 
Up in the tree tops 

For you the winds sigh. 
Homesick to see yon 

Are we — May and I/' 

—LUCY LARCOM. 




silent 
shiver 



whisper 
homesick 



meadow 
wrapped 



8a 



fill apples 

thee cherry 

sang sweet 

never blossoms 

"Honey sweet 
For thee to eat," 

softly sang the cherry blossonis^ 
" I wonder if they are talking to 

me," said a butterfly as she shook 

out her wings, " I am very hungry." 
She had jnst come out _ 

of her winter cradle. _ _ . , 





'* There is honey for theei^ 1 
In the old apple tTee,"^^K^ 

sang the apple blossom 
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'' There were no apple 
blossoms when I was a caterpillar," 
said the butterfly. "I shall go. I 
must have something sweet to eat." 

As she was flying up into the apple 
tree a little girl saw her. "Oh, what 
a beautiful butterfly!" said the little 



girl. 
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"When I was a caterpillar she 
did not like me," said the butterfly. 

The butterfly began to eat the 
honey in the apple blossoms. Then 
she heard the garden flowers calling, 

"I have a little honey -cup. 
For the butterfly I fill it up." 

"The garden flowers did not like 
me when I was a caterpillar," said the 
butterfly. " They never asked me to 
dinner then. 'No one but the leaves 
did that. But I shall go. I shall take 
honey when I can get it. The flowers 
are kind. I will be friendly with 
them." 





Word Building^. 




eat 


take light 


silk 


eaten 


taken lighten 


silken 



Ui? 




y 



# 



-^- 



flew parsley 

catch orchard 

having butterflies 

"Oh, look at that big black and 
yellow butterfly ! " cried a boy. " How 
I should like to have it ! " 

"Should you? Well, catch me if 
you can," said the butterfly, and away 
she flew. 

For some days the butterfly went 
about having a good time. She ate 
honey from garden flowers and 
orchard blossoms. 
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Sometimes she flew about with 
other butterflies in the sunshine. 

Then she laid her eggs on the 
parsley plant, and flew awaj. 

The next day the little girl saw the 
butterfly. It lay in the garden on the 
ground. She picked it up and put it 
in a box to keep, for it was beautiful. 

"You have gone to sleep," said the 
little girl. "This box is your little 
bed. Good night, pretty butterfly." 

Word Building Review. 

afire alight across aside 

ashes branches foxes kisses 

grassy hearty roomy snowy 

badly greatly safely crossly 

golden lighten blacken sweeten 
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day 

jay 



while 
I'ock sway 
robin breasts 

III their home in spring-time, 
In the happy spring-time, 
Baby apple blossoms 

Gently rock and sway. 
While the robin-red-breasts, 
Happy robin-red-breasts. 
Sing, " Dear baby blossoms, 

Wake ! It is May ! " 



Findings Sounds. 

ay = a 
lay way 

may clay 



gray 
stay 
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Jay Oriole birds bowed same 
near Jennie Wren lodgers ready 

In a big orchard once lived a 
cherry tree and an apple tree. 

One spring, the trees were full 
of blossoms, and they bowed to each 
other when the wind blew. 

Then Mrs. Cherry-tree said to Mrs. 
Apple-tree, "Have you taken any 
lodgers this spring?" 




"Ko," said Mrs. Apple- 
tree, '• but I shall, by aud by. 
Jennie Wren aud llobin-RGd- 
breast were here to-day to 
see about a summer home." 

" Mr. aud Mrs. Bluebird came here 
for rooms," said Mrs. Cherry-tree. 
" They will eomc if I doirt take the 
wrens. They say that they can't live 
in the same tree with them." 

" I should like to take the cat- 
birds," said Mrs. Apple-tree. "They 
are very good musicians." 
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Then Mi's. Clieriy-ti'ee 
said, "Mr. Oriole was here 
the other clay. He said 
that Mrs. Oriole would bo . 
here soon. Ho wished a 
home in a tree near some other trees." 

"Many orioles come hero for the^'^C 
summer/' said Mrs. Apple-tree. "They ^ 
like to live near together." 

"They are good musicians," said 
Mrs. Cherry-tree. " Can you take 
some of them? I will take some if 
you do." 
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"Oh, I would not have them for 
the world!" said Mrs. Apple-tree. 
"Have you not heard what they do? 
Why, they eat the little seeds out 
of the blossoms. They kill our seed- 
babies." 

"Then I shall not take them," said 
Mrs. Cherry-tree. "I do not wish to 
have my children killed. I shall take 
just the bluebirds. 

" But that cousin Jay of theirs 
shall not come to see them. He 
is a bird robber, and will make 
mischief" 

Then the trees bowed again, and 
said "Good-by," and began putting 
out new leaves so as to be ready 
when their lodgers should come. 
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pod peas shot 
five crack garret 
farthest shooter 

Five little green 
peas sat side by side 
in a little dry pod. 

One day a boy picked up the pod. 
He was going to put the peas into 
his pea-shooter. " ]N"ow, we shall get 
out into the world," they said. 

" I wonder who will go the farthest," 
said the very little pea. 

" What is to come will come," said 
the very big pea. 

" Crack ! " went the pod, and all the 
peas fell out. 

The boy put the very little pea into 
his pea-shooter and shot it away. 
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" I am flying into the big world," said 
the little pea. " Catch me if you can." 
But down it came, and a bird got it. 

The boy shot another pea. " I am 
going to the sun," said this one. It 
fell into a hole, and no one saw it 
again. 

Then the boy shot two more peas. 
They said, "We shall go the farthest." 
But an old rooster ate them. 




Then the boy shot the very big 
pea. "What is to come will come," 
said the big pea. 
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It went flying up to an old garret 
window. It fell into a little crack 
by the window. The crack had earth 
and water in it. 




A little girl and her mother lived 
in this garret. They were very poor, 
and the little girl was sick. The 
mother had to go out to work every 
day. The little girl lay on the bed. 



One day she said, "Mother, what 
is that green thing at the window?" 

The mother looked. She said, 
"Why it is a little sweet pea plant 
growing out of a crack. I shall push 
your bed to the window. Then you 
will have a flower garden to look at." 

The little girl saw the pea growing 
day by day, and it made her happy. 
She began to sit up a little. 

By and by a beautiful red flower 
came upon the plant. Then the little 
girl was very, very happy. Soon she 
was out of bed and well again. 

The poor mother was very thankful 
for the sweet pea that had done so 
much to make her little girl well. 



—HANS ANDERSEN (ADAPTED). 
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bud horse * seek sticky 

thumb joined game playing 

One day Jack and May went to 
see Cousin Molly's beans. 

After they had looked at her little 
plants, Molly said, "I know some 
trees that have buds on them." 

"Where?" asked Jack. 

"I know a bud as big 
as my thumb. Come and 
see," said Molly. 

So away they all went to a big 
horse-chestnut tree. And there they 
saw ever so many buds, — little buds, 
big buds, brown buds, sticky buds. 

A gentle breeze was blowing. The 
brown buds on the branches were 
swinging, and playing hide and seek. 
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Jack and May and Molly all joined 
in the game. When the wind blew 
the branches the children tried to 
catch them and find their buds. 

"Don't catch me," cried a big 
bud. "If you once catch hold of me, 
you will never get away, I am so 
sticky." 

"Why are you sticky?" asked Jack. 

"Oh, I wear this sticky coat to 
keep the rain away from my young 
leaves," said the bud. 

"I know something, too," said a 
little bud. "Why, there is another 
talking bud!" said Jack. "What do 
you know, Mr. Bud?" "I know a 
bud that holds baby flowers," said 
the bud. 
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"Where is it?" asked Jack. 

"Here, it is I," said a big bud 
away out on one of the branches, 
"but we cannot talk to you any 
more to-day." And not another 
thing would the bud say. 

The next time the children saw 
the horse-chestnut tree, the buds 
were gone. But all over 
the tree were beaut iCul 
green leaves and white ''-'-^^^^ 
blossoms. 





Finding 


Sounds. 




ai- 


= a 




aid 






ail 


laid 






tail 


rain 






nail 


trail 


I 




sail 
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sticks early held 
slowly sleeper pollen 
Lady Dandelion 





One moi'iiinij; in May a little dan- 
delion was fast asleep on her stem. 
Down at her feet her green leaves sat 
and looked up at her. They wondered 
if the sun would shine that day. 

"If it rains," they said, "our lady 
will not get up. She sleeps all day 
when it rains. 

"That is our time to work. We 
catch the rain and let it run down to 
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the roots in the ground. Rain 
water makes our lady grow." 

Just then the sun peeped 
through the clouds. "Get 
up ! Get up I " he called. 
" It is time to get up." 

Lady Dandelion heard him and 
slowly held up her yellow head. 

" She never gets up early," said a 
boy who lay in the grass. 

" She is a great sleeper," said the 
leaves. "But she cannot help that. 
All dandelions are great sleepers." 

"But she is a great worker too," 
said the boy. " She makes flour and 
a little honey." 

" How did you find that out ? " said 
the leaves. 



" Oh, I saw the bees calling on her/' 
said the boy. " My papa told me that 
the flour she makes is called pollen. 
When I put my face down to Lady 
Dandelion, the pollen sticks to it. 
Then I have a yellow nose." 

Then the sun went under a cloud. 
The rain began to fall and the boy ran 
home. 

bite drink hornet 

ant warm hood tired 
The sun came out bright and warm 
the next morning. Lady Dandelion 
was beautiful with the pollen in her 
yellow hair. She bowed and looked 
very sweet as she sang, 

" A party I have made for thee, 
Come ant, come hornet, fly and bee." 
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So they came running and flying. 
The bee put his head into the blossom 
and took a drink of honey. He went 
away with pollen on his nose. 

The ant ran in for a sweet bite and 
came out as yellow as the dandelion. 

The hornets came too. They had 
been to another dandelion party and 
had pollen on their legs. 

When the party was over, Lady 
Dandelion was very tired. She soon 
put on her little green hood and went 
to sleep again. 

After two or three days her 
beautiful yellow hair got dry and fell 
out on the grass. Then the bees and 
the ants and the hornets did not come 
to see her. 
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By and by little white 

hairs peeped over the top 

of her green hood. 

One morning she threw her green 

liood back, and now she had beautiful 

white hair. 

The little white hairs were wings. 
Down at the bottom of each little 
wing was a seed-baby. 

The wind blew softly and away flew 
the white hairs of the dandelion. Each 
little seed-baby had gone to find a 
warm bed in the earth. 






Finding Sounds. 
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came 


gaine crab 


grab 


cull 


gull crate 


grate 


cot 


got clad 


glad 
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THE DANDELION CYCLE. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

Pretty little Goldilocks 

Shining in the sun, 
Pray what will become of you 

When the summer's done? 

Then I'll be old Silverhead, 

For, as I grow old. 
All my shining hair will be 

White instead of gold. 

And where rests a silver hair 
That has blown from me, 

Other little Goldilocks 
In the spring you'll see. 

Goldilocks to Silverhead, 

Silverhead to gold. 
So the change is going on 

Every year, I*m told. 

— EMILIE POULSSON. 
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fish tails Tad-pole jelly 

swim pond frogs teadhes collars 




One day a sun-fish came into a 
pond where some frogs had laid their 

eggs. 

"What is that queer-looking thing, 
I wonder ? " said he. 

It looked like jelly with little black 
spots in it. And every day the fish 
came to see the jelly. 

Very soon some of the black spots 
began to swim. 
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The J now had 
big heads and 
long tails, but no 
legs. They had 
queer things back ^ 
of their heads, too, like little collars. 

One of them came up to the sun- 
fish and tried to take a bite of him. 

" Don't," cried the sun-fish, " I am 
not good to eat. Get some of that 
grass down in the bottom of the pond." 

"I cannot swim so far," said the 
queer little thing. 

" Who are you ? " asked the fish. 

"I don't know, but they call me 
Tad," said the little black thing. 

" Where is your mother ? " asked 
the fish. 
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" I don't think I ever had a mother," 
said Tad. 

"Well, then, who teaches you to 
swim ? " asked the fish. 

No one. I just swim," said Tad. 



true strong himself laughing 
jump before enough swimming 

" What have 
you done with 
your collar ? " 
asked the fish 
not long after he 
first met Tad. 

" I don't know," said Tad. 

" Well, it is gone," said the fish. 

" Is it ? " said Tad, and he shook his 
head to see if this was true. 
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" Yes, it is," said the fish. " Your 
head is growing very big too." 

"Well, don't you grow?" said Tad. 

" He is very queer," said the fish to 
himself. I shall keep my eye on him. 
He may get big enough to eat me." 

Soon after this Tad came swimming 
up to the sun-fish. The fish was very 
much frightened. 

"Where — did — you — get — legs ? " 
he said. " Fish 
never have legs." 

" Who said that 
I am a fish?" said 
Tad. 

^'What are 
you, then?" said the fish. 

"Why, I am just Tad." "Don't 
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you like my legs ? 
I do. I wish I 
had some more,. 
They help me 
to swim." 

In a very few 
days Tad came to 
the fish, laughing all over. "I have 
them," he cried. 
"Have what?" 

" More legs. See them ! " And 

Tad held out four good, strong legs. 

" You are a little too queer for me. 

I'll just go to another pond," said the 

fish, swimming off. 

" Oh, don't," said Tad. " You are a 
good water-friend. I like you. Don't 
go away." 
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So the fish came 
back. But it was 
not very long be- 
fore he was fright- 
ened again. 

"Look here!" 
called Tad, as he 
took a great jump. He went 
up out of the water and back 
again. 

"Oh!" said the fish, as 
frightened as could be. "And you 
have no tail now." 

" ISTo," said Tad, " I am not a Tad- 
pole now, I am a frog. I am going to 
call on my fi:*iends. They live in 
another pond, over there in the 
woods. Good-by." 
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With one great spring, the frog 
went out of the water. The fish 
never saw him again. 





Finding Sounds. 
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cent 


gem race 


rage 


city 


gin rice 


huge 


cider 


giant dunce 


hinge 



FROGS AT SCHOOL. 

(To be read to the pupils.) 

Tweiity froggies went to school, 
Down beside a weedy pool ; 

Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clear 

Twenty froggies grew up fast, 
Bull- frogs they became at las . 

Not one dunce among the lot ; 
Not one lesson they forgot. 



